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Recent British Films 
Derived from English Novels 


ROGER MANVELL 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS which the ever-increasing popularity of the 
cinema is said to create, is that films condition people to want 
their story-telling acted for them on the screen while they sit 
passively watching, instead of encouraging them to use their 
imagination verbally through the process of reading. The facts, 
however, seem to point in the opposite direction—the more popular 
film-going becomes, the higher the reading-rate for novels and 
story-magazines seems to rise, according, for example, to the 
statistics over the past ten to fifteen years issued by Public Libraries 
in Britain. We are not concerned at the moment, of course, with 
quality in either films or reading-matter, but with the brute fact 
of quantity. The habit of film-going does not, in fact, break the 
habit of reading; it may well tend to increase it by sending people 
who have little fundamental interest in literature searching for 
‘the book of the film’, after having seen such productions as Oliver 
Twist or Treasure Island in the cinemas. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference of imaginative 
activity in the reader of a book and the viewer of a film. The reader 
of a book is faced with an arrangement of words, and the result 
in his imagination is rich or poor according to the degree of his 
sensitivity to the meanings and implications of these words 
individually, combined with his lively sense of aptness in their 
use in association with each other. Hard, though rewarding, work 
has to be done to enjoy to the full the novels of Proust or Joyce, 
to take two rather extreme cases. To read R. L. Stevenson is much 
easier, but still requires a quick appreciation of words. As literature 
gradually sinks in level to ‘pulp fiction’, the rewards peter out until 
nothing is left for the reader but clichés of phrase describing 
character and action. 

In the cinema the imagination works differently. On the highest 
level the viewer is faced with a concentrated presentation of 
character in action, seen with a constantly varying degree of 
emphasis in points of detail. If he has a nice pictorial sense he 
will constantly have his enjoyment increased by the ‘mobile 
compositions’ placed before him, and his sense of values in story- 
telling and character will be constantly brought into play in propor- 
tion to the subtlety of the artistic sense of the film-makers’ use of 
their highly expressive medium. But the imaginative process is 
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quite different from that created by reading; it is a matter of quick- 
ness of observation and acuteness in sensing the dramatic implications 
of the scene set before one. As in real life, one must assess people 
as one watches them in action, though, since the film is a work of 
art, the film-maker is constantly moulding his audience’s attention 
by the way in which he controls what they see and how they see it. 

In spite of these differences between the two media, literature 
and the film, they are constantly borrowing from each other, both 
in technique and in subject-matter. The result is not always happy. 
Films become slow and verbose, dependent on dialogue rather 
than on the quick, deep, visual observation of character. Novels 
become technically erratic, depending too much on tricks of 
invention which are primarily visual in their appeal (like, for 
example, the ‘Newsreels’ in dos Passos’s trilogy U.S.A.). The 
literary critic, and the teacher of language and literature, must be 
a student of these technical problems involving both arts, since 
it is more than likely their readers and pupils will constantly be 
seeing and comparing novels and films which are based on common 
sources of subject-matter. 

Let it be admitted at once that the film depends to a large extent 
for its subject-matter on successful or established works of drama 
and fiction. The reasons for this were described in a previous 
article of mine in this journal,! and need not be repeated here. 
The influence of the film on the drama and the novel is largely a 
technical one, affecting their form and style of presentation. It is 
comparatively rare for a novel or a play to be derived from a film. 

There are, I believe, certain basic principles involved when one 
changes a novel into a film. I use the word ‘change’ deliberately, 
for adaptation is hardly strong enough. A book is, imaginatively 
speaking, anything to anybody within certain limits prescribed by 
the author’s narrative and dialogue. The description of a room by 
Balzac, however closely itemised, creates different mental pictures 
for different readers. In a film adaptation the art director who 
designs the studio sets must fix on one only—his own. Dickens, 
when he is adapted for the screen, must submit to one man’s view 
of how his characters must be portrayed, and so we get Alec 
Guinness’s Fagin in Oliver Twist—a brilliant characterisation, but 
one version made flesh out of the infinite variety of possible versions, 
according to an infinite number of readers’ interpretations. All 
film adaptations from classics have to face this inescapable problem. 
The more famous the book, the less easily solved is the problem. 

The past year has seen Treasure Island made in England under 
the sponsorship of Walt Disney as producer. It is in many ways 

? See English Language Teaching, 1V. 4 (January 1950). 
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a good film, and most certainly admirable entertainment. Treasure 
Island possesses the most filmable of plots, but it is the most elusive 
of books to pin-point with one exact form of interpretation in 
terms of actual localities and actual portraits of its characters by 
actors. 

Treasure Island is really a fantasy of adventure. Its action seems 
definite enough, and its characters broad and obvious. But in 
fact these characters, like those of Dickens, are suggested rather 
than accounted for in detail; they are compounded more out of 
the author’s sense of dramatic atmosphere and adventurous excite- 
ment than out of the kind of psychological verisimilitude which 
inspired Flaubert. A difficult task, therefore, faces the actor who 
plays Long John Silver, that most attractive but desperate of 
villains. He is interpreted by Robert Newton with great verve 
and showman-like skill, but he can scarcely sustain the larger-than- 
life image, the imaginative plenitude, which Long John Silver 
represents on paper. It is much easier to portray the less developed 
characters—Captain Billy Bones (a fine, broadly conceived per- 
formance was given in his case by Finlay Currie), Squire Trelawney, 
Doctor Livesey, or even Jim Hawkins, the boy-hero played by an 
engaging young American child star, Bobby Driscoll. What is 
difficult to forgive or forget is the ‘happy ending’ added to the 
story in favour of Long John Silver. The villain, in other words, 
is presented in a rather softened version in order to win the indul- 
gence of the audience. He is played as a character with a ripe 
sense of humour, and so at the end of the film he is allowed to 
escape out to sea with the deliberate help of Jim Hawkins, whose 
life he had previously saved. This is the kind of concession made 
only too frequently in the cinema to meet what are regarded as the 
wishes of the majority of the patrons. As soon as any attitude is 
developed in the film-makers’ minds which amounts to ‘this is 
only a story—so let’s give them what they want’, the original 
form of borrowed novels may well suffer if the author himself 
has not already made concessions of a similar kind in his book. 
The film, therefore, ended out-of-key with my conception of the 
story as Stevenson originally created it. 

Another case of alteration which raises points of interest for 
students of literature and the film, was John Mills’s production of 
The Rocking-Horse Winner. This was a full-length feature film 
based on a short story by D. H. Lawrence. It is an uncharacteristic 
story from Lawrence’s pen—a grim fantasy, in which a neglected 
child with second-sight is so haunted by his mother’s extravagance 
and debts, that he undertakes a series of acts of clairvoyance in 
which he forecasts the winners of certain races by working himself 
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into a frenzy riding on his nursery rocking-horse. He dies as a 
result of his exertions, leaving his mother the unmoved possessor 
of a large fortune. The story is quite horrible, but the film is both 
softened and elaborated until the bitter and macabre atmosphere 
created by Lawrence is almost lost. The child, who should have 
been a haunted, neglected little waif, is played by John Howard 
Davies (who also played Oliver Twist in David Lean’s film adapta- 
tion from Dickens) as a charming, long-haired little boy. The mother 
is interpreted by the beautiful and immaculate Valerie Hobson 
with a sympathy quite out of key with the story; though she is 
inconsequent and selfish, she is not unaffectionate, and certainly 
does not entirely neglect her child. She also gains through the 
quite inexplicable intervention of the British censor, who insisted 
that she must repent her attitude and mourn the child if she is to 
be left with the fortune which caused his death. So, in the film, she 
is persuaded to put it to good and charitable use. 

This raises the whole issue of the interference of censorship 
with the themes of books adapted for the screen. Lawrence wrote 
a savage, even melodramatic satire about human and parental 
indifference. The film becomes little more than a cautionary tale 
for mothers with over-sensitive children. The author is in a position 
to leave no doubt in his reader’s mind as to his own attitude to 
the morals of such a mother. But the film censor, having regard 
to the enormous and often unthinking mass audiences who attend 
the cinema, insists that the forces of retribution must be under- 
lined. The moral disapprobation which is implicit in the written 
story may seem to the censor to be in danger of being passed over 
unnoticed by the millions who may, or may not, give the same 
degree of attention to the film as the reader is assumed to give to the 
written word. In any case, risks of this kind may not be taken, 
and un-moral and totally inhuman conduct must not only be 
condemned, it must be actively repented and, where feasible, 
directly punished. Although this active code of retribution is 
very often operative in literature, it is not always so. An author is 
always at liberty to let evil outwardly triumph, though, no doubt, 
often enough with the iron left in its soul. 


(To be continued.) 
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Practical Criticism 
in Language Teaching 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 
(Continued from Vol. V, No. 3) 


| HAVE DESCRIBED the ideas of practical criticism, and given some > 
examples of literary analysis, at various stages of difficulty, as 
illustrations of the general method. I have argued that we could 
only use the method of practical criticism as an educational 
technique if we were satisfied of its validity as a literary technique. 
I will now go on to discuss the educational application of the 
method, with particular reference to students who are learning 
English as a foreign language. 

Practical criticism is obviously an excellent way of showing how 
a language works as a medium of expression. The analysis of any 
particular piece of writing reveals, in its full force and complexity, 
the actual operation of words in an organization. To students who 
are familiar with the general meaning, or alternative meanings, of 
a word, the apprehension of a particular force, a particular shade 
of expression, as revealed by the analysis, is a notable way of 
learning the ‘feel’ of a language, and its precise yet various modes 
of communication. 

‘Love . . . cannot comprehend another’s infinity; he is conscious 

only of his own flying sunbeam, falling rose, pebble that asks for 

one quiet plunge below the fretting interplay of space and time.’ 
This sentence from E. M. Forster’s Howard’s End, for example, 
seems to me to offer, when it is analyzed, a contact with language 
shaped by the pressure of a particular sensibility: an insight into 
English of a certain intensity of expression, which could hardly 
be attained in any other form of study of the language. Consider, 
for example, the use of comprehend, bearing simultaneously its 
two meanings of ‘comprise’, or ‘include’, and of ‘understand’. Or 
consider the exact shades of experience involved in the words 


flying and falling in the linked and contrasted flying sunbeam, 
falling rose. Or consider again the use of fretting: defined by 


interplay, it bears its one meaning of ‘interlaced’, ‘intersected with 
small grooves’, as we use it of ornament in fretwork. Also defined 
by interplay, it bears its other meaning, from fret in the sense of 
‘irritate’, ‘chafe’, ‘wear away by friction’. Both areas of meaning 
are involved here in the particular word. A perception or demon- 
stration of this is one example—an example which analysis could 
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constantly multiply—of feeling the working of the language from 
inside. I have taken an example of deliberate verbal ambiguity, 
a device which often provides such insights; but the same kind of 
perception could follow from a consideration, in the same sentence, 
of the particular force of quiet, in quiet plunge. I hope this sentence 
will serve as a sufficient example of the first way in which the 
technique of analysis can be applied in teaching the language to 
students to whom it is not native. 

It is, of course, familiar advice to students of a foreign language 
to gain this kind of direct contact through reading its literature. 
But my own experience of this is that if one is left to stumble 
through, with the dictionary as one’s main aid, perceptions of this 
kind will not be likely to come. Analysis, in its defined sense of 
close reading, focuses an illuminating and living attention, and 
the full complexity of the texture is realized. Very closely allied 
with language teaching of this kind, of course, is formal literary 
criticism. In introducing literature to foreign students, one can, 
by using analysis, reveal both the workings of the language and 
also the particular literary method and literary quality. I have 
shown earlier how analysis may be used as a means of judgments 
of value. This is always of the greatest importance, because every 
value judgment which one can support in this detailed way is an 
advance in comprehension of the language, even to a native. In 
my Reading and Criticism, in the set of passages for independent 
analysis (Appendix A), I have printed a series of eleven prose 
extracts (27 to 38), from varying periods and literary methods, 
which I have used with both English and foreign students for analysis 
of this kind. One sees, in analyzing and comparing them, not only 
a variety of methods in the use of English prose, but considerable 
variation of quality within the methods chosen. This is one way of 
introducing foreign students to English literature. A similar way, 
when introducing a particular author, is to concentrate on a few 
representative examples of his particular kind of writing, as a 
detailed demonstration and evaluation of the substance of his 
literature. I have had some experience of introducing the work of 
James Joyce to foreign students. There are considerable specific 
difficulties, but I found that whereas an account of his theories 
and of the method of construction of his prose works left only 
a vague general impression, an introduction by means of analysis 
of three passages—the last paragraph in the story The Dead, from 
Dubliners; a paragraph from the ‘Stephen on the Beach’ episode in 
Ulysses; the penultimate paragraph of Finnegan’s Wake—was very 
much more successful. One was providing an outline of the 

* R. Williams, Reading and Criticism. Frederick Muller, 1950. 
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development of his prose method, filled in with the details of his 
practice; when this had been realized, the general account of 
Joyce’s theories and of the framework of his novels was very much 
more useful. 

I have indicated two kinds of application of analysis in teaching 
English to foreign students. Both are primarily literary, but I 
want now to turn to ihe use of what may be called preliterary 
analysis. With my English students I spend a good deal of time 
in the analysis of propaganda, advertisements, newspapers, &c. 
In the present state of the world, there are few more useful kinds 
of training than the ability to read propaganda of all kinds intelli- 
gently. Much can be done with the aid of logical analysis, as set 
out in the late Susan Stebbing’s useful introductory book, Thinking 
to Some Purpose. But there is an additional element in propaganda, 
the use of language for deliberate emotive effects, which cannot be 
adequately dealt with on logical grounds alone. I will give two 
brief examples. First, a newspaper headline, on the housing 
situation: OnLy 250 Houses Buttt—Now BEvVAN ‘CHECKS’ 
BuiLDERS. The use of checks is a deliberate ambiguity of the 
kind often used in literature, but here it is probably meant to 
mislead the unwary. After the first phrase, checks can easily 
be read in its sense of hinders, but the headline actually refers to an 
inquiry: check in the sense of check up on. The writer is safe, 
logically, because he has put the word in inverted commas; but 
can one doubt that the use of a deliberately ambiguous word is 
a propaganda device of a very widespread kind? Similarly, in an 
advertisement for a brand of tea, one reads: Goop TEA HAS A 
Circe OF LIGHT COLOUR AROUND THE EDGE. LOOK FOR THE 
CircLE OF Goop Taste. One can deal with the first statement on 
grounds of common sense: tea often has an edge of light colour 
when it is in a cup, but this is a product of the cup, not the tea, 
and would be there in the same way if the cup were filled with 
cocoa or with dirty water. But this circle is then taken further, 
and becomes a circle of good taste. At this point one needs 
analysis to show that the apparent factual statement is given 
the emotional overtones of circle in the sense of the best circles, 
and good taste in the sense, not only of the taste of tea, but also of 
a social and cultural quality. One can collect such examples every 
day, and their study is surely not only a further study of the working 
of the language, but also an important part of education in citizen- 
ship. In the study of newspapers, I find it necessary also to analyze 
the function of type variation and layout in directing response. 
In all such work, I should add, it is as important to use propaganda 
in favour of a cause which one supports, as propaganda which 
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one can dismiss on the grounds of one’s own convictions. 

There is one final application of analysis which I would like to 
suggest, although it is as yet an infant study. When one gains 
insight into the working of a language, one begins to notice differ- 
ences of use in different periods: not only differences of spelling 
and grammar and pronunciation, but fundamental differences in 
ways of thinking and feeling, as seen in different kinds of expression. 
It would need a long article to demonstrate this fully; for a good 
example I may refer the reader to T. S. Eliot’s remarks on ‘some- 
thing which had happened to the mind of England’ between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, in his essay The Metaphysical 
Poets (reprinted in Selected Essays). Many such changes become 
apparent in the course of wide analysis, and the attempt to correlate 
them with the changes we study in social history is fascinating and 
important. The dating exercises used in the Cambridge English 
Tripos suggest one possible technique. One might take a set of 
pieces of writing from varying periods, analyzing their differences 
both in language and in sensibility, and then try to relate the 
changes to the known facts of social development. T. S. Eliot’s 
example is a good starting-point; and one can find other suggestions 
in F. R. Leavis’s How to Teach Reading. It is bound to be experi- 
mental work, but it can be thoroughly recommended. If what I 
have said about analysis should lead anyone to attempt the experi- 
ment, I should be more than satisfied. Meanwhile there are the 
direct applications which I have discussed; and their use seems to 
me to be the essential preliminary to this larger attempt to study 
the history of the mind of England. 
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Problems of Definition: 
What és an Adjective ? 


A. S. HORNBY 


A FEW MONTHS ago, in the columns of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, there was a lively correspondence on certain problems of 
definition. The late Dr P. B. Ballard criticized some of the textbooks 
used in this country for the teaching of grammar. Many of them, 
he said, ‘fail to distinguish between words and things.” ‘They 
cheerfully inform their readers that adjectives describe nouns, and 
that prepositions show the relation between certain words in a 
sentence.” But, Dr Ballard went on to say, the word girl ‘s a noun. 
If, therefore, the definition given above were to be accepted, an 
adjective such as fall or pretty, used with the noun girl, would 
mean that the noun ‘girl’ was tall or pretty. Clearly Dr Ballard 
was right in criticizing this common failure to distinguish between 
words and things. Words are symbols. They must not be confused 
with the things symbolized. 

I recently heard no less an authority than H. W. Fowler criticized 
because, in some of his definitions of nouns (in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary), he begins with the words sorts of or kinds of. Mosquito, 
for example, is defined: ‘kinds of gnat, female of which punctures 
skins of animals with long proboscis and sucks their blood’. Seal 
is defined: ‘kinds of carnivorous amphibious marine mammal with 
short limbs modified to serve chiefly for swimming . . .. The objec- 
tion was made that a mosquito is a mosquito, not a number of 
different kinds of gnat; a seal is a seal, not a number of different 
kinds of amphibious mammal. It is a good principle to call a 
spade a spade and not an agricultural instrument. But the lexico- 
grapher is concerned not with mosquitoes, seals, and spades, not 
with a mosquito, a seal, a spade, but with the word ‘mosquito’, 
the word ‘seal’, and the word ‘spade’. No one will claim that the 
word ‘spade’ is an agricultural instrument! The lexicographer’s 
business is to convey the information that mosquito is a word, a 
symbol, used for various kinds of gnat, the females of which have 
blood-sucking habits. A seal is a seal, but the word ‘seal’ is not 
an amphibious mammal. It is a symbol standing for several 
varieties of such mammals, having certain common characteristics 
which may be described in order to make identification possible. 
It is not unreasonable, surely, for the lexicographer to expect the 


reader to supply, before kinds of, the words ‘word or symbol used 
for’. 
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Dr Ballard, after admitting that ‘definitions are tricky things’, 
ventured to define an adjective as ‘a word used with a noun or 
pronoun to describe the thing meant’. This definition was at once 
objected to by another correspondent. Where is the noun or pro- 
noun used with the adjective Auman in the sentence ‘To err is 
human’? Do adjectives such as some, any, and what describe 
anything, it was asked. 

Definition of the words with which we name the parts of speech 
is very difficult. Is it wise for a teacher to supply definitions, for 
young pupils, of such words as preposition, verb, and adjective? If 
pupils are to learn names for the parts of speech (and it will certainly 
be useful for them to do so before the final stage of the language 
course), they can probably learn better by methods other than 
definition. 

I propose to discuss the term adjective. This is a word about 
which there has been heated controversy. Here is a quotation from 
Henry Sweet’s New English Grammar (pp. v-vi): 

‘Practical teachers, who generally confine themselves to one 
book and one method, are often hardly able to realize how 
unsettled grammar still is. I remember once reading a paper on 
grammar before the Philological Society, in which I modestly 
advanced the view that cannon in cannon-ball was not an adjective. 
When I had finished my paper, an English philologist, who was 
also a teacher, got up and told me that my criticisms were super- 
fluous, as no practical teacher possessed of common sense would 
think of calling cannon in cannon-ball an adjective. Thereupon 
another eminent philologist, who was not only a schoolmaster, 
but had written an English grammar, got up, and, to the immense 
amusement of the meeting, maintained that cannon in cannon-ball 
was an adjective and nothing else; and although he refused to 
commit himself to a comparison cannoner, cannonest, he found 
another speaker to support him.’ 

Which side would you have taken if you had been present at 
that meeting of the Philological Society? If you are prepared to 
agree with two of the members that cannon in cannon-ball is an 
adjective, on what grounds will you claim validity for your statement? 

It is, of course, a matter of definition. If we define the word 
fish as ‘creature living in water’ (omitting any reference to its being 
cold-blooded, to its having gills throughout life), then a whale 
will be a fish. A loose definition of the word spider will enable us 
to say that a spider is an insect, a statement that will expose us 
to the derision of our scientific friends. 

Is it worth the teacher’s while to worry his pupils with precise 
definitions (if such can be found) for such grammatical terms as 
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adjective? May it not be sufficient, for practical purposes, to accept 
a rough and ready definition such as that proposed by Dr Ballard: 
‘a word used with a noun or pronoun to describe the thing meant’? 
Or, even more briefly, ‘a describing word’? This may be enough 
at the start. In spite of its obvious incompleteness it may serve as 
a good enough label for the beginner. But grammatical terms are 
not learnt for their own sakes. Learners should not be worried with 
grammatical terms unless they have some use. The time available 
for language study is, in most countries, so limited that short cuts 
to knowledge are essential. A grammatical term can bea short cut, a 
useful time saver, but only if it can be fitted into practical rules. 

Let us suppose that our pupils have learnt to attach the label 
adjective to such words as soft, hard, slow, fast, good, bad, beautiful, 
ugly, and interesting. They associate this label with various con- 
structions, with various affixes. They need not know, in the early 
stages, the terms attributive(ly) and predicative(ly). But they know 
that it is possible to say: ‘That man is tall’ and ‘He is a tall man’. 
They know that words of this class have comparative and super- 
lative forms, sometimes with -er, -est, sometimes with more and 
most, sometimes irregular (good, better, best). They know that 
words of this class may be modified by words of the class so, too, 
how, rather, very, and (after the adjective) enough. They will learn 
that many of these adjectives combine with the suffixes -/y and -ness 
and that some of them combine with the prefix un-. 

The term adjective, not defined, but illustrated by the selection 
of numerous words that are used and treated in the various ways 
noted in the last paragraph, is now a useful tool, a possible time- 
saver, to the learner. He knows that when a word has this label 
adjective, it is usually safe for him to use it, structurally, in these 
ways, and with these affixes. He will have confidence that he is 
in accordance with English usage. 

The term adjective is, then, a name for a class of words which, 
with some irregularities and divergencies, can be used in certain 
easily described ways. Are we to tie the same label to all those 
words which, if we accept a loose definition of adjective, admittedly 
tell us something about the object, idea, state, activity, or whatever 
it may be, for which the noun stands? What about the italicized 
words in: during the coming months; an unexpected meeting; the 
garden gate; the then President; the up platform; a Saturday after- 
noon football match; a swimming race; silk stockings; a flying fish: 
the following chapter; the next day; a dancing-master: for several 
months; on the second day; cannon-ball? These are words which 
certainly cannot be used in the ways our pupils have found possible 
for high, soft, good, and interesting. 
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Let us consider these words, and other words similarly used, 
type by type. First the -ing words. There are hundreds of -ing 
words regularly used with nouns and pronouns. Some of them, 
like interesting, are used both attributively and predicatively. They 
have comparative and superlative forms and can be modified by 
adverbs. ‘This book is more interesting than that.’ “‘She’s a very 
good-looking girl.” Many of them make adverbs. ‘He talked quite 
interestingly about his experiences.” The -ing words which are 
used in these ways qualify, therefore, for the term adjective and 
there is no reason why the term should not be used of them. 

Should the label adjective be tied also to such words as remaining 
(in ‘our only remaining hope’), following (in ‘the following chapter’), 
growing (in ‘growing children need milk’), /eading (in ‘the leading 
cars in the race’), coming (in ‘the coming months’)? Apply the 
tests already used and the answer must be ‘No’. If the term 
adjective is to be useful in the formulation of helpful rules, in the 
provision of guidance for the learner, words such as these must not 
be labelled adjective. They are used epithetically, or attributively, 
it is true, but when they occur in the predicate they are present 
participles and nothing else. Growing children—children who are 
growing; the leading cars—the cars which are leading in the race: 
the coming months—the months that are coming. There appears 
to be no good reason for labelling such -ing words as anything but 
present participles. 

Consider next the type exemplified by swimming (in “swimming 
race’ or ‘swimming-pool’), dancing (in “dancing-master’ and ‘dancing- 
hall’), walking (in ‘walking-stick’), drawing (in ‘drawing-paper’ and 
‘drawing-board’). Again these are words which tell us something 
about the objects, persons, &c., for which the nouns to which they 
are attached are symbols. A dancing-master is a teacher of dancing: 
a swimming-pool is a pool for swimming in; drawing-paper is 
paper on which drawings are made. These -ing words are, of 
course, gerunds, or verbal nouns. Is there any good reason for 
calling them adjectives? I see very little reason for doing so if 
behaviour is taken as a criterion. They are not used in the com- 
parative and superlative; are not susceptible of modification by 
adverbs of degree; do not form compounds with -/y or -ness; and 
are not used predicatively. (If we convert dancing-master to master 
who is dancing we are going astray badly!) What should you do? 
When your pupils have met a sufficiently large number of gerunds 
used in this way, need you do more than point out that in 
English the gerund or verbal noun frequently precedes and modifies 
nouns? 

Is it worth while, some teachers may ask, to distinguish between 
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present participles and gerunds when these are used to modify 
nouns? In the early stages it is probably not worth while. Walking- 
stick, swimming-pool, drawing-pin (in America a thumb-tack: is 
thumb an adjective?) and the rest may be learnt simply as com- 
pounds. No analysis need be made of the elements of the com- 
pounds. But in the later stages it is useful for the learner to realize 
the difference between, for example, flying in flying fish and flying 
in flying-club. Grammatical terms are useful if they indicate 
significant differences. A flying(-)fish is a fish that appears to fly 
through the air. We say the word with two equal stresses: a 
‘flying ‘fish. There are equal stresses in all similar compounds of 
which the first element, flying, is a genuine present participle. 


Consider ‘flving ‘buttress, ‘flving(-)'fox, ‘flying(-)'squirrel. But when 


flying is a gerund, we stress only the first element of the com- 


pound: a ‘flying-club, a club for persons interested in flying, a 
‘flying-ground, an air-field. A dancing doll is a doll that dances 
when wound up with a spring, and dancing is a present participle. 
‘Dancing ‘doll, two stresses. A dancing-master is a teacher of dancing, 
and dancing is a gerund. 'Dancing-master, stress on the first element 
only. There is, then, a significant difference between these two 
-ing forms and for more advanced learners it seems worth while 
to apply the correct labels, which are present participle and gerund, 
instead of putting them together under the common and misleading 
label adjective. For beginners, perhaps the best plan is to use no 
label at all. 

It would be helpful, of course, if in writing and print the hyphen 
could always be used to indicate the gerund (as in ‘dancing-master) 
and if the non-use of the hyphen indicated the present participle 
(as in ‘dancing ‘doll). The learner would know how to place his 
stresses. Unfortunately, in spite of Fowler’s eleven columns on 
the subject of hyphens in Modern English Usage, chaos still prevails 
among printers and writers. You will see flying-fish (with a hyphen) 
as often as, or more often than, you will see flying fish (without a 
hyphen). 

Some readers may have looked at the compound dancing-hall 
and thought: ‘Isn’t it usually dance-hall today? It is, of course 
(except when, more pretentiously, it is a palais de danse!); dancing- 
hallis now rather old-fashioned. A swimming-suit is, in the advertise- 
ment columns and in fashion magazines, a swim-suit. In America 
a frying-pan is today a fry-pan or frypan. Are dance, swim, and fry 
to be labelled adjectives? The question is theoretic only; dance-hall, 
swim-suit, and fry-pan are to be looked upon as compound nouns, 
and no useful purpose is served by trying to label the first element 
of the compound. . 
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How are we to label Sweet’s example, the cannon in cannon-ball? 
Is bus a noun in station bus and an adjective in bus-station? |s 
lamp a noun in oil-lamp but an adjective in lamp oil? What about 
Saturday, afternoon, and football in ‘a Saturday afternoon football 
match’? To ask the question is to see the answer. There can be 
no reason whatever for calling these words anything but nouns, 
A ‘Beauty Queen’ is almost certain to be beautiful. But she is not 
to be identified with a beautiful queen. Journalists, especially in 
their headlines, go to extremes in stringing together successions of 
nouns. A. P. Herbert (in What a Word!) gives numerous specimens, 
as ONTARIO POWER CONTRACTS CONTROVERSY, meaning, probably, 
a controversy over contracts for the supply of electric power in 
Ontario. Often enough the use of one noun to modify another 
noun, even when a corresponding adjective exists, is legitimate 
enough, quite apart from exigencies caused by headline require- 
ments. ‘Beauty Queen’, for example, makes it clear to the reader 
that the girl in question is the winner of a Beauty Competition and 
not a reigning sovereign with outstanding good looks. There is a 
difference, too, between a /uxurious hotel and a luxury hotel, though 
it is less easy to explain. Perhaps it is that the guests in a luxurious 
hotel are really and truly comfortable and well looked after; those 
in the /uxury hotel are surrounded by elegance and ostentation but 
may lack real comfort and good service. The English language is 
an elastic instrument and can in simple ways express subtle differ- 
ences. Let us continue to modify our nouns with both adjectives 
and nouns; and let us label the words differently instead of naming 
them all adjectives. 

Names of materials are regularly used to modify nouns: a gold 
watch, silk stockings, copper wire, brick houses, stone walls, 
leather straps, rubber bands. Many of our dictionaries label these 
material nouns as both adjective and noun. There are often 
adjectives in -en: wooden, woollen, silken, brazen, leaden. But 
many material nouns have no corresponding adjective forms: 
iron, brick, glass, copper, and ivory. The choice between the 
material noun and the corresponding adjective form, when this 
exists, is to be made only as the result of hearing and seeing the 
words in a sufficiently large number of contexts. Rules are difficult 
to formulate. We say wooden box, a box made of wood, but a 
wood fire, a fire on which wood is burnt; a gold watch, but a golden 
opportunity, the Golden Age; lead pipes, but a leaden atmosphere: 
a brass bowl, but brazen manners, a brazen hussy. One is tempted 
to suggest that the true adjective forms (in -en) are figurative, but 
this is not always safe guidance. Silk stockings always, but the 
reader will meet both wool stockings and woollen stockings; always 
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wool prices and never woollen prices, of course. There are leaden 
roofs as well as lead pipes. 

When grammatical terms are needed, there is good reason for 
calling gold, cotton, glass, silk and similar words nouns, not adjec- 
tives, when they are used to moaify other nouns; ‘nouns used 
attributively’ if there is occasion to be more precise. The term 
adjective is left free for golden, silky, silken, woollen and other 
words which qualify by the tests described earlier. 

How are we to name words of the type his, your, some, any, 
this, those, much, many, few, first, second, the, and a? The diction- 
aries list them as adjectives. They do not always satisfy the tests 
we have been applying. My, for example, when shifted to the 
predicate has to become mine. (This is my book; this book is mine.) 
With the exception of much, many, few, and little, words of this 
type are not susceptible of modification by adverbs of degree. 
Only the ordinals add -/y to form adverbs. There is less serious 
objection here, perhaps, to the use of the label adjective, less serious 
because there is no likelihood of the learner’s classifying words of 
this type with true adjectives and of his trying to use them in 
parallel ways. These are structural words which he will, we hope, 
have learnt to use correctly and with which he will not be tempted 
to experiment. Furthermore, there exist special names (possessive 
adjectives, demonstrative adjectives, ordinals, &c.) which can be used 
if need be. And if a general name is wanted, Palmer’s determinative 
(Grammar of Spoken English, Grammar of English Words and other 
books), a word that determines but does not describe, is available. 

There is one type of adjective which needs, and fortunately 
already has, more exact labelling than the ordinary type (tall, 
good, &c.). Words of the awake type are called predicative adjectives. 
Afraid, alive, aware, alone, astray—the list is not a long one. They 
form a special class not only because they are used only predica- 
tively, but also because most of them function as adverbs (to be 
awake, to stay awake; to be alone, to live alone). Your pupils 
will find it useful to learn this distinctive label. 

There are certain adjectives (e.g. great, big, small, early, late, 
perfect) which are used adverbially to indicate degree, always with 
nouns in -er formed from verbs. ‘An early (late) riser’, one who 
rises early (late). The adjective cannot be used predicatively; we 
cannot say, ‘This riser is early’. ‘A perfect (complete) stranger’ 
does not mean ‘a stranger who is perfect (complete)’; it means 
someone who is completely strange or unknown. ‘A great admirer 
of Churchill’ may himself be a small and insignificant person; it 
is his admiration for Churchill that is great. The number of 
adjectives used in this way is small, and the meaning is never in 
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doubt. There is no reason, therefore, why they should be specially 
labelled ‘shifted equivalents of adverbs of degree’. 

The student soon learns that many English words belong to 
more than one part of speech. Hope is a noun and a verb. Round 
is an adjective (the world is round), an adverb (the wheels go round), 
a preposition (round the corner), a noun (the postman on his 
morning round) and a verb (rounding up the cattle). When a 
word functions as more than one part of speech, it is labelled 
according to its function. But position is no safe guide to function, 
Because down is used in ‘the down train’ in the same position as 
slow in ‘a slow train’, we need not label it adjective. It tells us how 
the train travels, that the train travels from, not to, London. It is 
an adverb, not an adjective. Nouns, gerunds, participles, and 
adverbs may all modify nouns. If the term adjective is to have any 
meaning, and if it is to be useful in rules and in giving guidance, 
its use must be restricted. 
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The Importance of Interest 
in Language Learning 


D. H. SPENCER 
I. E. JAGO 


RESEARCH IN MODERN language teaching sometimes seems to be 
getting too firmly stuck in a groove of systematization and to be 
tending to neglect the more human aspect of the mentality of the 
student. A disproportionately large amount of the research done 
has tended to be devoted to skills of teaching and learning; to the 
orderly arrangement in long lists of the material of vocabulary, 
grammar, and sentence structure; and kindred studies. A great 
deal of useful work has been done in the grading of material to be 
presented to the foreign learner of English. However, there is 
urgent need to devote attention to what is even more fundamental— 
the student’s reason for learning, the study of the incentive which 
spurs him on. It is this force which enables the teacher to bridge 
the gap between the student’s mind and the vast mass of systematized 
material which he has to learn if he is to succeed in his objective. 
The connection between the receptive mind and the neatly arranged 
and carefully graded material will be maintained so long as the 
attention of the learner is held; and the foundation of that attention 
is his or her interest, not only in the subject matter, but in the 
manner of its presentation. Now, order and suitable gradation are 
essential elements of attractive presentation, but they are not 
sufficient in themselves to impart the necessary life and sparkle 
which arouse interest. 

It has perhaps been rather loosely assumed that if a man wants 
to learn a foreign language, then he can learn it without any special 
effort. The high percentage of wastage in foreign language classes 
has been dismissed very lightly. But this wastage—figures in a case 
like this are notoriously unreliable, but twenty-five per cent is 
probably not too high—represents much more than the hard core 
of people with no aptitude whatsoever for language. It also repre- 
sents those who lose interest and those who despair. 

That is one aspect of the problem. The Other is the unnecessarily 
slow progress of those who persist. This holds good even when the 
teaching is satisfactory. Many excuses are put forward—the classes 
are too large, there are not enough classes a week, there is not 
sufficient time for home study, adult students are too old and their 
memories are too poor, and so on. None of them gets at the root 
of the trouble, lack of incentive. 
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Why, after all, do people learn English? A person may wish to 
learn another language for a variety of reasons, he or she may 
want to acquire a wider cultural range, greater possibilities for the 
absorption of knowledge or the rendering of artistic effects, or new 
methods of expression, or may want to expand opportunities in 
connection with business or a profession; moreover, there is the 
feeling of curiosity and there is the impulse of the tourist, which 
are both factors to be considered. Without any doubt, the end in 
view should be envisaged when a language course is to be devised, 
It is obvious that after a certain stage there will be an ever-growing 
divergence between the English studies of a doctor wishing to read 
English medical books, and the cultured, but unscientifically inclined 
people who aim at appreciating Shakespeare or Bernard Shaw in 
the original. 

The actual number of people who set out to learn with some 
practical, short-term object in view is comparatively small. Yet it 
is usually only these people—the young men and women who need 
to (not merely would like to) pass an examination, to become 
bilingual secretaries, to get staff jobs in the armed forces, or to 
enter the diplomatic service of their country—who make rapid and 
really satisfactory progress. 

All the others, and they are the big majority, risk wasting a 
considerable amount of time, money, and effort. They often take 
four years to learn what ought to be learnt in two years. Is it 
beyond the duty of the teacher to try and bolster incentives? The 
problem is really one of the right attitude of mind and the will to 
work, and perhaps that has nothing to do with teaching. But no 
teacher likes to see his work wasted or the initial enthusiasm of 
his classes wane as a result of difficulties which become more and 
more apparent. Although we cannot force students to work harder, 
might we not be able to keep them interested and hopeful? We 
have discovered excellent methods of teaching from the teacher’s 
point of view, but nothing like the same thought and energy has 
gone into understanding the learner’s point of view. 

What is needed, then, is to be able to bridge the gap between 
utility and_interest. ‘Interest’ is used here as the only practical 
substitute, within the limits of the classroom, for incentive. Teachers, 
of course, tend quite naturally to stick to the exercises they know 
to be most profitable. Learners may recognize the usefulness of 
these exercises but still not find them useful or even interesting. 
Indeed, when repeated frequently, they can be extremely dull. 

Modern methods of teaching have taken into account many of 
the problems involved in this transference of linguistic material to 
the learner; but in some cases exponents of particular systems have 
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been so keen on the logical development of some theory, that this 
theory has often been raised to the point where it has its ritual and 
has managed to exclude other sorts of approach which deserve 
considerable attention. 

One stumbling block which it is difficult to remove is unfamiliarity 
with the mechanism of language. The exponents of strict Direct 
Method ignore this altogether, but most adult students like to know 
the how and why of what they are doing. If they have never studied 
their own grammar or tried to learn another foreign language, then 
their progress among the pitfalls of English accidence and syntax 
will be slower than it need be. There is no easy solution, of course, 
but this is no reason for ignoring the problem altogether. As the 
course progresses and new terms are introduced, it is often desirable 
to explain them carefully to the students, and even to give explana- 
tions in the native language if necessary. Any outstanding differ- 
ences from, or similarities to, their own idiom which the English 
expression involves, should be pointed out. In any case, the students 
are bound to meet with these terms in text-books, and it is bad 
psychology to gloss them over on the plea that all such explanations 
are out of place in Direct Method teaching. 

In general, we may say that the problem presents two aspects: the 
need to ascertain the suitability of the subject matter to be learnt with 
reference to the mind and interests of the student, and the necessity 
for establishing a satisfactory bridge between these two factors. 

Let us ask ourselves what students appear to like or to find 
interesting. We find that most of them are aware of the nature of 
the gap between the material to be learnt and their individual 
minds, each of which possesses its own characteristics. 

We found that this awareness of the gap described was plainly 
shown in an inquiry into the subject conducted with a hundred 
adult students whose native language was Spanish. They all agreed, 
for example, that dictations are a really useful exercise, and should 
often be given in class, but none of them really liked dictations. 
On the other hand they all liked reading in class, whereas it is 
very doubtful if such an exercise has more than a very limited value 
in an advanced class. The majority of students were of opinion that 
reading in class was even more profitable an occupation than doing 
grammar exercises—not that grammar exercises were in themselves 
unpopular. Reading was declared to be the favourite activity, but 
grammar came very high in the list of preferences. In general, 
there was a decided fondness for activities which seemed to serve 
immediate and concrete purposes. 

The sixth-year groups were chosen for this experiment because 
it was felt that students at such a level would have had enough 
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experience of different methods of teaching to know which they 
preferred and which they thought most profitable. The questions, 
in English, were set in such a way as to demand the answer ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’, but there were a few students who could not make up 
their minds and who wrote ‘I don’t know’ or ‘Sometimes’ for an 
answer. What emerges most clearly from these answers is the wide 
disparity between activities considered to be useful and activities 
considered to be interesting. Rarely do they seem to agree. For 
example, general conversation was much preferred to drills. As 
we have stated above, dictations were disliked but their usefulness 
as a comprehension test was generally recognized. 

The results may be summarized as follows: 

(a) The students preferred what was tangible and definite. 

(b) A large majority of students declared that the impression 

conveyed to their minds by a sentence was a visual one, 
i.e. they saw a picture in the mind’s eye in response to what 
had been said or read. However, only a small majority 
claimed to be able to think in English without translating. 
(c) There was a strong bias towards conversation. However, 
only about half of the students were learning English with 
the idea of speaking to British people; and only about a 
third of them envisaged the possibility of going to England. 

(d) The students did not seem to be aware of the difficulties to be 

overcome if they were to converse properly, nor did they 
seem to realize the proper steps to be taken in this direction. 
Only about a quarter of them had ever taken advantage of 
the fact that they could follow the B.B.C. programmes in 
English; less than half of them claimed to have a good 
memory for words; whilst most of them frankly confessed 
that they made no effort to learn vocabulary systematically. 
Very few agreed to the sensible suggestion that they should 
read at home and talk in class about what they had read. 
However, a great many of them did at least declare that they 
liked question-and-answer work based on particular points 
of grammar. 

Before we come to the methods by which the gap between the 
material to be learnt and the learner’s mind should be bridged, 
let us consider in very general terms the question of how interest 
may be aroused. What is the source of interest which is aroused 
in a class? It appears to spring from two directions: 

(1) A liking for arrangement, order, and the methodical placing 

of information received; 

(2) A liking for something lively, vivid, stimulating, or attractively 

picturesque. 
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Let us say Branch I is the Orderly, and Branch II the Stimulating. 
Now Branch I may be subdivided for purposes of linguistic study 
into: 

(1) An interest in grammar, analysis, and construction; 

(2) An interest in the classification of sounds and other elements 

of phonetic studies; 

(3) The compilation of vocabulary lists and an interest in fre- 
quency lists and dictionaries; 

(4) The orderly arrangement in tabulated form of aspects of 
literature such as dates, lists of authors, works, and charac- 
teristics. 

In short, this is the apparently scientific aspect of language study. 
From the purely academic point of view, it is often considered to 
be the only serious one; it points the way to the steady teacher, 
the reliable compiler of text-books, and the dutiful student. It 
presupposes the automatic progress from the known to the unknown 
by a series of regulated gradations. 

A doubt may arise within some of us—does this aspect appeal 
very much to the average learner? While it would probably be 
incorrect to assume that even the most ordinary member of a class 
has absolutely no interest in systematic arrangement, it would be 
very dangerous to assume that the dry skeleton of linguistics would 
in itself be sufficient to satisfy the craving for interest. 

Now let us consider in the same way Branch II, the Stimulating. 
Lively interest may be stimulated by: 

(1) A story; 

(2) A picturesque or vivid description; 

(3) A conversation, particularly when there is a bright or witty 

exchange of ideas; 

(4) Humour; 

(5) Association of statements made with ideas of emotional or 
traditional value. 

These factors, we feel, contribute dynamism and stimulate the 

urge to learn. 

It should not be forgotten that language itself is based on an 
element of the imaginative and the emotional; and it would be 
unscientific, as well as unpractical, to dismiss this aspect too lightly. 
Moreover, we should note that there is a certain interplay between 
Branch I and Branch II; they should not be confined to watertight 
compartments. A grammar exercise done orally at high speed in a 
spirit of competition might become a highly stimulating experience. 
Speech sounds have a musical fascination capable of fading off 
into the charm of poetry. A lively conversation may have a 
systematic basis, such as a discussion on how a machine works, 
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an orderly but heated debate, or the meeting of a well-informed 
discussion group. Take the most lively, exciting, or lyrical passage 
from literature. The vivid impression of the passage is built up on 
a series of conventional devices—a system of sounds made into 
words, a system of words made into speech groups, all of which is 
conveyed into print thanks to an artificial alphabetic convention, 

Furthermore all this is marshalled into a carefully devised artistic 
technique, which is a system infused with imagination, or imagina- 
tion subordinated to a system, according to the nature of the writer. 
This interchange of the two aspects allows us to transfer impressions, 
to enliven the systematic groundwork by introducing humour or 
bright description, and to introduce material for heavier con- 
sideration in the form of a story or conversation. 

In general we may say that Systematic Material should be 
presented in a lively manner with dynamic stimulation, examples, 
and exercises; and that Imaginative Material should be systematic- 
ally graded so that it will not prove incomprehensible to the students 
for whom it is intended. 
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A MILITARY COURSE IN ENGLISH. F. G. French. Oxford University 
Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1950. Introductory Course: Work- 
book. 47 pages. Is. 3d. Instructor’s Book. 358 pages. 10s. 6d. 


This course is intended for ‘soldiers enlisted in various parts of 
the Commonwealth’. The work is divided into ten ‘tasks’— 
Preliminary Vocabulary, Plurals, Preposition Phrases, Possession, 
Verbs and Actions, Adjectives, Numbers and Quantities, Simple 
Present Tense, Simple Past Tense, Carrying Messages. The pupils 
begin to use the Present Continuous Tense in Task 1. The ten 
tasks are intended to be completed in 180 periods. 

The vocabulary to be learnt consists of 445 words used in 53 
major sentence-patterns and 93 standard variations. But other 
words may be added at the Instructor’s discretion, as in all direct 
method teaching. 

The Instructor is expected to follow a carefully prepared scheme 
exactlyand thoroughly. It is based on three steps of teaching method: 

(1) The men listen while the Instructor speaks and acts a set 
of prescribed Teaching-Sentences arranged in a fixed order. 
These Teaching-Sentences are the key to the whole method 
of the course: they should not be added to or altered in 
content or in arrangement. They must on no account be 
omitted or hurried over; 

(2) Pronunciation of the new material; 

(3) Speech with activity. 

The student’s workbook contains excellent illustrations of the 
picturable things, actions, and qualities, the names of which have 
to be learnt. In addition the instructor has a set of pictures for 
teaching actions, &c., that cannot be demonstrated in the class- 
room; and these pictures, like the vocabulary, may be added to at 
the Instructor’s discretion. 

The complaint is often heard that the teacher’s handbooks to a 
course do not contain enough guidance for the teacher. But in 
the Instructor’s Book of this Military Course, almost every phrase 
and sentence required in the direct method process of teaching is 
supplied. Provided that the teacher’s English is as good as it ought 
to be, this book gives him all that a Training College could give 
of practice material and technique. If he masters the routine, the 
teaching cannot fail to be effective. 

Teachers abroad are often asked to give lessons in English suit- 
able for beginners who belong to various professions. Doctors, 
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lawyers, nurses, and politicians do not see why they should have 
to start with a classroom environment and be steered clear of the 
words of their own environment simply because these do not appear 
in the lists of the Interim Report; yet they are frequently warned 
that they must acquire a ‘basic’ or ‘essential’ English before they 
can touch technical terms. This present Military Course demon- 
strates (with butt, bolt, barrel, stripes, shorts, buckets, kithag, 
haversacks, &c.) how a particular environment can be used as the 
basis of the earliest teaching. 

Throughout this introductory course the natural proportion of 
vocabulary to structure is nicely maintained, and there is no 
synthetic English. Meanings are clearly given, words are learnt by 
use, and though the work proceeds with military precision, there 
seems to be variety in plenty. One may prophesy that there will 
be few failures in the ‘passing-out’ test, for behind the excellence 
of the course itself is an imponderable which we of the civil class- 
room lack—Military Discipline. 


THE PRONUNCIATION OF ENGLISH. Daniel Jones. Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. 206 pages. 10s. 6d. 


This complete rewriting of the 1909 edition of a standard work is 
probably the best introduction to the phonetics of modern English 
which can be obtained. It covers economically the ground of An 
Outline of English Phonetics by the same author, and half the 
explanatory text is occupied with descriptions of English vowels and 
consonants. In addition, the way sounds are formed and classified, 
the theory of phonemes and of transcription, and important 
phenomena of speech—assimilation, elision, length, stress, and so 
on—are carefully explained. There are thirty pages of phonetic 
texts, including literary passages in verse and prose, modern dialect, 
and Chaucer. 

There is much newly published detail, especially on geographical 
and class variants of Received English sounds. Although the book 
is intended for English readers, the foreign student will be able to 
pick out interesting and useful information on the main British 
dialects, American and Dominions English, and careless or un- 
educated speech. There are tantalisingly few examples of English 
intonation in Scotland, Wales, and the U.S.A. 

Professor Jones is even less disposed than before to set up a 
Standard English. ‘I find’, he says, ‘that it can no longer be said 
that any standard exists, nor do I think it desirable to attempt to 
establish one.’ Jones describes a Received English, generally 
understood wherever English is spoken. To transcribe it he uses a 
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phonetic alphabet slightly different from that of An English 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 
The style is simple, the diagrams clear, the printing accurate. 


PROGRESSIVE CROSSWORD PUZZLES. Compiled by Selim Hakim and 
D. C. Miller. Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege), 
1949. Part I, 27 pages. Is. 3d. Part II, 57 pages. 1s. 9d. (With 
separate solutions.) 


Recently a contributor to this journal advocated the introduction 
into language teaching of material from crossword puzzles, but 
lamented the absence of suitable puzzles based on a controlled 
vocabulary. From Baghdad has come a praiseworthy attempt to 
fulfil precisely this need. Each book contains thirty puzzles, and 
it is claimed that their solution demands a knowledge of 300 and 
550 words respectively. It is suggested that these puzzles will provide 
‘a useful and enjoyable linguistic game for leisure hours’. The 
authors are right. It is as a linguistically profitable spare-time 
amusement, rather than for formal classwork, that the present 
books are most likely to appeal. 

One of the difficulties of the small-sized puzzle is the introduction 
of two-letter words, which often take the form of abbreviations or 
initials. Here the present books emerge fairly creditably, since the 
abbreviations they teach are for the most part worth knowing. 
But the choice of vocabulary is sometimes more questionable. 
Thus Puzzle No. 2 of Part I contains our old friend, the zebra, a 
mammal of undoubted charm, but remote from the experience of 
the average student. And one is surprised to find a vocabulary of 
550 words containing reshorten, a word which even the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary manages to dispense with. This, however, does 
not detract from the enterprise of the authors in producing a pair of 
simple and attractively printed crossword books for the English 
learner abroad. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE QUEEN (by Alexandre Dumas). Adapted by 
Manfred E. Graham. Longmans’ Simplified English Series. 
Longmans Green. 113 pages. 2s. 

FROM EARTH TO MOON (by Jules Verne). Adapted and simplified by 
Michael West. Longmans Green. 128 pages. 2s. 

LITTLE WOMEN (by Louisa M. Alcott). Retold by Josephine Page. 
Tales Retold for Easy Reading, Second Series. Oxford 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 101 pages. 1s. 9d. 


The latest addition to Longmans’ Simplified English Series is a 
historical novel based on incidents in The Three Musketeers. 
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British children read, or used to read, Dumas without having 
much background knowledge of seventeenth-century French history, 
There seems to be no reason, therefore, why children in Asia, 
Africa and elsewhere should not enjoy this stirring tale, though if 
they are required to read aloud they will have some difficulty with 
the proper names. The story is suitable for those who have done 
three or four years’ English. There are notes on some of the 
historical and proper names and on idiomatic expressions. 

The Jules Verne story has been adapted by Dr West to fit the 
vocabulary of his New Method Readers | to 3 and is published 
as a Supplementary Reader, Grade 3. Interplanetary and galactic 
travel is a commonplace in modern American magazine stories, 
Space-ships with atom-powered jets, or a newer invention called 
the ‘gravitic drive’ (manipulating gravity to provide unlimited 
power), enable the heroes of this new school of science-fiction to 
voyage outside the solar system among the most distant parts of 
the universe. Dr West has realized that the gun and shell of the 
Verne story may seem a little old-fashioned to the modern schoolboy, 
and at the end of the book he gives some information on more 

‘recent ideas, based on plans of the British Interplanetary Society. 
But schoolboy readers in those countries where the New Method 
Readers are used are likely to find From Earth to Moon thrilling 
enough. The book has some fine coloured plates and numerous 
diagrams. There are nine pages of questions. 

Little Women was first published in 1868 and has been popular 
with all generations of young readers since. This version has been 
made within a vocabulary of about 2,000 words. It reads well 
and naturally. It should interest girls abroad as much as the Verne 
story will interest boys. 


THE ESSENTIAL ENGLISH LIBRARY. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. D. Waldo 
Clarke. 86 pages. Longmans Green, 1950. 2s. 6d. 


Mr Clarke’s book on Shakespeare begins with an account of the 
Elizabethan Age. There is a good description, with plans and 
sketches, of the Elizabethan theatre, a knowledge of which is so 
important in the understanding of the plays. There is a short 
account of Shakespeare’s predecessors and contemporaries. There 
follow chapters dealing with the poems, the comedies, the historical 
plays, and the tragedies and great final plays. Each chapter is 
provided with brief extracts. In addition to the sketches there are 
photographs of Stratford scenes andstills from recent films of the plays. 

As in all volumes in this Library, words outside the vocabulary 
of the four books of Essential English are given in a Glossary with 
simple definitions and phonetic transcriptions. 
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